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master trots on his horse, the sun does not touch any part
of his body, and such men are called Boi."
The Indian trunk railways were sketched out by Lord
Dalhousie when Governor-General (1848-56), and his
schemes included the linking up of Madras with Bombay
and Calicut. The east coast railway, to connect Madras
with Calcutta, found a place among the recommendations
of the Royal Famine Commission (1878-80). Among the
manifold purposes subserved by railways, are the develop-
ment of commercial requirements, the lowering of the cost
of articles imported to the sea-ports, and the transport of
food-grains, when famine or local distress, from failure of
the crops, prevails. In times of famine, railway relief works
give employment to many of those who are affected
thereby.
The railways of South India belong to two main
systems, viz., the Madras and South Mahratta Railway,
and the South Indian Railway.
The Madras and South Mahratta Railway forms a
complex network of main and branch or feeder lines, of
which it is only possible to refer to the more impprtant
ones. The north-west line, which connects Madras with
Bombay, passes through Cuddapah, Tadpatri, Gooty,
Guntakal, and Adoni, and joins the Great Indian Peninsula
Railway at Raichur. From Guntakal, a branch line runs
through Bellary to Hubli. Another line, by which Bombay
is eventually reached from Madras, passes through Ban-
galore, Tumkur, Arsikere, and Harihar in the Mysore
State, and Hubli, and meets the Great Indian Peninsula
Railway at Poona. Between Jalarpet and Bangalore, the
line ascends to the Mysore plateau, and a branch line from
Bowringpet to Marikuppam taps the Mysore gold-fields.
From Bangalore, a line runs through Seringapatam to
Mysore, and thence to Nanjangod, the temple at which
place attracts large numbers of devotees. The north-east